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PREFACE 



Among the important progressive movements of 
the present time, perhaps there is none more far- 
reaching in its relatiorfs than the emancipation of 
the Bible from literalism and formalism. This 
great work is many-sided, and it invites the aid of 
every one who can make any contribution to its 
moving forces. The aim of the writer is spiritually 
constructive. He would undermine no one's faith 
in the Bible, but rather brighten and deepen it, and 
aid in its establishment upon a surer basis. We 
are living in a period of transition and unrest. To 
conserve a true faith in the midst of the present 
uncertainty should be both the duty and pleasure 
of every friend of vital Christianity. 

At a time when professional and technical scholar- 
ship is so widely engaged in Biblical interpretation 
and criticism, it would appear that there is little 
room for anything additional The clerical profes- 
sion, to its honor, is taking up anew the study and 
solution of the inner significance of the Scriptures, 

and the general search for truth for its own intrin- 
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4 PREFACE 

sic value was never before so keen and thorough. 
And yet, it hardly can be questioned that many of 
the broadest and best of the higher critics are not 
entirely free from the bias, conscious or unconscious, 
of denominational training and association. Again, 
owing to the technical and voluminous character of 
their researches, their work is more especially fitted 
to the capacity of scholars than to the popular 
mind. It involves a thorough specialization, for 
which, even the clerical profession, in general is not 
well equipped. But the product of these eminent 
scholars may be taken at a reasonable valuation 
and used as common capital, and any one is at 
liberty to make it the basis for more general and 
popular deduction and implication. 

But aside from very valuable historical and liter- 
ary criticism, the relations of the Bible to science, 
philosophy, psychology, and modern thought in 
many directions, are intimate and of deep signifi- 
cance. The passing of literalism is causing alarm 
among a large class of people, who feel that their 
belief, supposedly settled, is being undermined. 
Their Bible seems to be losing its authority and 
sanctity. A great transition is upon us, and noth- 
ing can hold it back. The vital problem which de- 
mands solution is : How shall popular faith in the 
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Bible be spiritualized and made more intelligent, 
rather than weakened or destroyed ? Transition 
periods are always full of imrest and misunder- 
standing. The incidental iconodasm which is 
involved, to the average observer seems like an 
unhallowed attack upon precious sanctities. Why 
harrow up the peaceful and complacent surface of 
religious life and disturb devout confidence which 
long ago was settled and finished ? Only because 
the soul is constituted for progression and the 
inner nature cannot be stilled by any surface appli- 
cation, however historic or approved. The con- 
servation of a living faith must find its essential 
supports in the diviner depths of the soul nature. 

This work from an independent standpoint has 
for its purpose the preservation of all that is intrin- 
sic in the Written Word. It is addressed to the 
intelligent lay mind, which has neither the time nor 
training for dealing with the intricacies of technical 
criticism and spiritual symbolism. ''The letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life." The literalism 
and inerrancy which have been put upon the Bible, 
under a mistaken obligation of loyalty, are burden- 
some, and largely obliterate its harmony, beauty, 
and unity. Thus, the basis has been formed for 
numerous divisions and rival sects, for under de- 
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tached textual interpretation each finds its oi¥n en- 
dorsement. The intellectual form or shell has been 
grasped instead of the inner verity. The Church 
has been split into fragments and dogmatized upon 
non-essentials. Under the confusion of varying poli- 
ties, and the complexity of ecclesiastical machinery, 
the essence and vitality has exhaled and escaped. 
The truth of the Bible, which was originally ex- 
pressed in warm Oriental symbolism, is marred, or 
hidden, by its rendering into rigid, cold, and prosaic 
English. Here is the real cause for most of the pre- 
vailing scepticism and agnosticism. The sceptic is 
as much of a literalist as the extreme orthodox, and 
his unbelief is the logical outcome. The believer 
in absolute inerrancy, not only misses the intrinsic 
treasure of the Bible himself, but he furnishes the 
weapons for an attack by its opponents. 

If the general, even though simple survey of this 
great subject which is attempted in this volume be 
of any popidar use in the rescue of Scripture from 
mechanical hardness which largely hides its deeper 
harmonizing and transforming power, in freeing it 
from the barnacles which have glued themselves to 
it, in emancipating it from the unlovely dogmatisms 
with which it has been identified, in making it more 
natural and attractive, instead of abnormal and far 
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away, in interpreting it as a variety in unity, in- 
stead of a collection of discordant texts and say- 
ings, in showing inspiration in each part to the 
degree that it inspires, in recognizing that its divin- 
ity comes through man instead of being a projec- 
tion toward him from without, in discovering the 
immanence, oneness, and love of God, as well as his 
formal legality and anthropomorphic kingship — if, 
in any measure, these principles be made more pop- 
ularly apparent by the perusal of this volume as 
one of many auxiliary influences, the author will 
feel that his effort has not been in vain. 
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A CONDENSED SURVEY 

There is a general desire to know the Bible 
better. In this age of keen and searching in- 
quiry, everything is on trial. Principles, dogmas, 
and opinions are being tested in real life, and 
weighed in delicate balances. Nothing is exempt 
from this sifting process, no, not even the Bible. 
Sentiment, tradition, and general belief are no 
longer above question or beyond fair criticism. 
The demand which is present at every inquest is : 
What is its merit ? This is the criterion of truth, 
and determines value. No friend of the Bible 
need object to the application of this universal 
test to the Book. Rather he should seek it. 
Outward authority, sanctity, sentiment, and pres- 
tige have changeable values, but merit endures. 
It would seem therefore, that no apology is neces- 
sary for a consideration of the Bible, on its merits. 
Nothing less can form the real basis for a hearty 
love and warm appreciation of the Written Word. 

In the simplest terms, the Bible is a record of 
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the spiritual experiences and divine intimacies of 
gifted and eminent souls. While it contains 
numerous abstract principles, warnings, and com- 
mands, it, more definitely, is a guide to life, 
through its delineation of numberless experiments 
in actual living. Its authors, each freighted with 
some varying influx of divine truth, are scattered 
like beacon lights along the pathway of human 
history. They represent the Hebrew race and 
religion, and later, the rise and spread of a broader 
and higher manifestation of truth and light in the 
early distinctive Christian system. 

The Old Testament is a selected and vital part 
of the early Hebrew literature, including the 
national history of religion, government, ethics, 
and philosophy. It is the fittest survival of a 
great mass of the sacred writings of a race in 
many ways peculiarly favored. But internally it 
makes no unique claims for itself as a collective 
unit, for it only became such after a long period 
of demonstrated quality and superior vitality. 
The Old Testament represents the heart and soul 
of the ancient national writings, or, more exactly, 
their blossoming in the form of literature. 
Wherein is literature distinguished from writings 
in general.' To rightly deserve the name, it 
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must be more than a recital of objective and 
historical facts, more than intellectual informa- 
tion, more than the science, law, or mechanical 
achievement of the period. It must bear the 
subjective stamp of humanity, and convey the 
subtle aroma of the human spirit. It must be 
exuberant with its current hopes, aspirations, and 
ideals, and also recount its sufferings and sacri- 
fices. It must teach lessons suffused with life 
and motive, and appeal to the imaginative nature. 
It must furnish a comparative mirror for the edu- 
cational use of other times and races. 

To picture in musical verse or rhythm the pre- 
vailing spirit and creative imagination of any race 
or period, is to enshrine it in the most vivid set- 
ting. A liberal portion of the Old Testament 
literature appears in poetic form, and is rich in 
dramatic quality. Lofty flights of spiritual in- 
sight and attainment mark the Psalms, and are 
rich in the messages of the prophets, in the 
soul pictures of the epic of Job, and in many 
other graphic sketches of human expression and 
practical heroism. 

Even the simpler ancient narratives show a 
purpose more than historic. They teach religious 
and ethical lessons and inspire confidence in the 
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divine purpose and dealings. But all these vary 
with each writer, as age, environment, and tem- 
perament are differentiated. Some of the moral 
and ethical transactions which seem to receive 
approval, cannot stand in the fuller light of the 
New Testament and modem standards. The 
cruel destruction of alien peoples, the occasional 
revelation of a revengeful spu*it, and the maledic- 
tions of the imprecatory Psalms must receive 
emphatic disapproval. The evolutionary progress 
between the earlier and later Scripture is thus made 
plain, and the mischievous dogma that the Bible 
was written, word by word, by divine dictation 
becomes logically untenable. Both the goodness 
and the unchangeableness of God would receive 
a challenge from such an idolatry of the letter. 
The errancy and fallibility of the human element 
in the Bible is thereby made certain. That the 
Old Testament worthies were men not exempt 
from the passions and mistakes of other men, is 
abundantly shown, and their history is full of les- 
sons for suggestion and improvement. 

The Old Testament is a treatise in moral phil- 
osophy, illustrated by pictures of character and 
circumstance. The steady, unfolding, spiritual 
sense of a &vored people, their experiments, mis- 
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takes, and disciplinary penalties constitute a pecu- 
liar religious system, dramatically presented in 
human action. Through the sacred literature, 
the Hebrew race for long centuries was a living 
and breathing solidarity. It occupied the center 
of the stage of human development, not only for 
its own time, but for an educational incentive to 
subsequent ages. The moral supremacy of the 
Hebrew monotheism stands out by contrast with 
the polytheism of the surrounding ethnic systems. 
But the contemporary religions had their sacred 
writings, some of them lofty in spirit and aim, 
and well fitted to their peculiar times and races, 
and of great service in the moral development of 
the world. The Vedas, Puranas, Zend Avesta, 
Upanishads, Koran, Eddas, and many other sa- 
cred writings are full of high thoughts and noble 
utterances. Many of them are poetic in form, 
idealistic in quality, and spiritually elevating and 
inspirational. A careful and impartial study of 
comparative religion plainly shows that many 
Christian apologists have been unjust in their 
estimate of other Scriptures, and disparaged them 
unduly. Many leading ideas in Christian theology, 
like those of the trinity, sacrifice, atonement, and 
a corresponding observance of special times and 
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anniversaries^ are found elsewhere, often with 
such distinctness as to indicate a common origin. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke in his notable work, 
*• Ten Great Religions," gives many examples of a 
striking similarity, from which two selections may 
be quoted as illustrative. They are from two 
Babylonian tablets, which contain an account of 
the Creation. 

THE FIRST TABLET 

1. When the upper region was not yet called 

heaven, 

2. and the lower region was not yet called earth, 

3. and the abyss of Hades had not yet opened its 

arms^ 

4. then the chaos of waters gave birth to all of 

them 

5. and the waters were gathered into one place. 

6. No men yet dwelt together : no animals yet 

wandered about : 

7. none of the gods had yet been bom. 

8. Their names were not spoken : their attributes 

were not known. 

9. Then the eldest of the gods 

10. Lakhmu and Lakhamu were bom 

1 1. and grew up 

12. Assur and Kissur were bom next 

13. and lived through long periods 

14. Anu 

(The rest of this tablet b missing.) 
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THE FIFTH TABLET 

(This fifth tablet, Dr. Clarke thought veiy important, 
because it indicated the origin of the Sabbath in close 
correspondence with the creative record in the Bible. 
It is also known that the Babylonians observed the 
Sabbath with many restrictions.) 

1. He constructed dwellings for the great gods. 

2. He fixed up constellations, whose figures were 

like animals. 

3. He made the year. Into four quarters he 

divided it. 

4. Twelve months he established^ with their con- 

stellations three by three. 

5. And for the days of the year he appointed 

festivals. 

6. He made dwellings for the planets: for their 

rising and setting. 

7. And that nothing should go amiss, and that the 

course of none should be retarded, 

8. he placed with them the dwellings of Bel and 

Hea. 

9. He opened great gates, on every side : 

10. he made strong the portals, on the left hand 

and on the right. 

11. In the center he placed luminaries. 

12. The moon he appointed to rule the night 

13. and to wander through the night until the dawn 

of day. 

14. Every month Without fail he made holy assem- 

bly days. 
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15. In the beginning of the month, at the rising of 

the night, 
i6. it shot forth its horns to illuminate the heavens. 

17. On the seventh day he appointed a holy day, 

18. and to cease from all business he commanded. 

19. Then arose the sun in the horizon of heaven in 

(glory). 

But these, and all other creative records which 
have come to light lack the sublimity, beauty, and 
coherence of the narrative in Genesis. Notwith- 
standing the multitude of lofty sentiments in the 
Scriptures of the ethnic religions, the positive and 
practical transcendence of the Bible as a guide 
in human conduct and life is too evident to be 
brought in question. But we must not be un- 
mindful that Judaism was but a racial system 
embodied in a national literature, though possess- 
ing universal elements and lessons. But its ex- 
pansive successor, Christianity, burst the bonds of 
race and nation and developed a positive catho- 
licity. 

The Bible is the leading exponent of morals and 
the higher human attainment. But it does not 
claim to be a complete and finished revelation. 
Truth does not originate in its pages, nor gain 
authority from textual declarations. It eternally 
cxi3ted, The D^calo^e wa$ iQ^gribed in man'^ 
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nature long before it was graven upon tables of 
stone. The Written Word has been regarded as 
a code of divine legislation^ or even as the edict of 
a Monarch, but more truly it is an emancipation. 
The love of God wrought into the lives of men of 
old — men like us — through all the lights and 
shadows of human experience brings out in high 
relief the ideals to be sought and the mistakes to 
be avoided in the uneven earthly pilgrimage^ over 
which they passed far in advance of us. 

Unchangeable principles are presented in the 
Book in many forms and guises, but their accept- 
ance comes only in evolutionary order. The ideals 
which are held up by its many authors, in their 
successive periods, show a constant advance and 
uplift. The earlier concepts of God were low and 
unworthy. Jehovah, the tribal or national deity 
was only supreme in degree, as compared with the 
gods of the neighboring peoples. Among many, 
he towered the highest. In a deep sense each 
nation made its own ideal and name for the un- 
seen Power, and its concept corresponded with its 
own state of development. There could be no 
appreciative capacity beyond. No one can wor- 
ship the true God, except to the degree that he has 
the truth and conscious image within himself. 
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That which every one calls God is but an objective 
appellation for his own vision, high or low, of the 
one universal Power, Life, Intelligence, and Will. 
From the very nature of things he is true or false 
in the degree of truth or falsity in the worshipper. 
Startling as it may seem, so far as conscious 
relation exists on the manward side, each one 
makes his own God From the limited, local, and 
exclusive idea of the Infinite which prevailed dur- 
ing the early stages of the Old Testament litera- 
ture, there is a constant advance in moral quality, 
on and up to the lofty concepts which are so richly 
set forth in the New Testament Scriptures. 

The idea of sacrifice as a means of propitiation 
or appeasement to the deity was a fitting charac- 
teristic of all the early religious systems. Such a 
rite, based upon fear and mystery, clearly reveals 
the moral status of the gradations at the dawn of 
the spiritual consciousness. 

The evolutionary character of the Bible is also 
apparent in the very slow unfoldment of ideas of 
future existence and immortality. While almost 
entirely lacking, except by feeble implication in the 
Old Testament, life after death is brought dis- 
tinctly to the front only in the New. If the 
Bible, as a completed divine product came directly 
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from God, it would logically follow that all parts 
of it should be of equal authority and moral ex- 
cellence. But if it be a divine message, in and 
through man, colored by the human medium, it 
must contain a mingling of the fallible and im- 
perfect. If sunshine passes through colored glass, 
it is modified in manifestation. How can the finite 
bring forth pure infinite product ? Any " revela- 
tion" must be upon the level of the recipient, 
otherwise it is a vain formality. If there be abun- 
dant divine goodness, only human goodness can in 
any degree interpret it. 

Despite temporary interruptions, the great 
human procession is moving forward by easy stages, 
and of this general trend, the Bible furnishes an 
accurate index. Note the great distance traveled 
between the early sanction of slavery and polygamy 
and the indiscriminate slaughter of enemies, to the 
lofty ideals of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
golden rule, and the fourth Gospel. Is God vacil- 
"lating and changeable? Then the improvement 
must have been in men, as reflected in the rising 
outlooks of their Biblical literature. Man grows 
just in proportion as his consciousness awakens 
to his own intrinsic divinity and oneness with 
his Source, He is slow to discover himself as 
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a child of God| made in the divine ims^ and 
likeness. 

The Bible is like a great mirror. Objectively 
the same in motive and mission^ each reader catches 
an aspect and reflection somewhat unique. It has 
one message but many interpretations, one drama- 
tic story, but both acted and seen by many unlike 
characters, under all kinds of conditions, fixed in 
its present objective form, yet always varying in 
significance, even to the same individual in differ- 
ing moods and periods. In the final analysis, to 
the individual, it is his idea of the Book which is 
the Bible to him. This psychological principle 
shows why each one of the scores of sects finds its 
own peculiar creed in the same collective content. 
Through the use of "proof texts," which consti- 
tutes the crowning abuse of the spirit of inspired 
literature, each finds exactly what it looks for. 
Even upon the supposition that every word and 
punctuation mark were of divine origin, the diver- 
sity of dogmatic interpretations would not be les- 
sened. Through fitting selections from the Bible, 
men read themselves into it. 

The prevailing view of the Bible has made it 
rigid and prosaic in form but feeble in practical 
vitality. A mere intellectual belief and acceptance 
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can have no power until it is translated into fresh 
and personal manifestation. Even truth is dead 
until positively incarnated. Inspiration means in- 
breathing. God's spirit can be breathed into a 
living soul, but not into dead things, or parchment, 
or letters. These may suggest life, but they can- 
not live. 

Turning to the New Testament, its shaping, the 
selection of its different parts, and its final unifica- 
tion were as unstudied and imdesigned as in the 
case of the older Scriptures. There was no plan, 
and the writers had no idea of a future formulated 
and united Book. Spiritual spontaneity only can 
explain the process and final result. Jesus wrote 
no treatise for future generations. His teachings 
were spirit and life and they awakened the divinity 
in human souls. They were living principles and 
morally contagious. His message was not a form 
of law, not freighted with pessimism but glowing 
with optimism. His words, meagerly reported, 
through memory and tradition became a growing 
inspiration, and his followers at length made im- 
perfect records of their substance. As the power 
of faith and spiritual simplicity in the Primitive 
Church was gradually replaced by an era of theo- 
logical speculation, tradition took shape, special 
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dogmas were formulated, and apologetics multiplied. 
Great differences of opinion existed as to the rela- 
tive authority and merit of the sacred writings, but 
by the close of the second century the Scripture 
for general use in the churches had substantially 
been chosen. But still there were some dissen- 
sions, and not until the third council of Carthage, 
at the close of the third century, was the canon 
confirmed and approved, and handed down to the 
Western Church. 

When the Bible is brought into close contact 
with the human soul it is able to kindle an inner 
spirit and life. With many misinterpretations, it 
yet has been the great organizing and vitalizing 
force in the higher development of life and conduct. 
But because of the greatly increased depth and 
range of modem knowledge, much of the letter 
would be regarded as mythical, were it not proved 
that a great mine of meaning and spiritual corre- 
spondence lives beneath it. Here is its vital in- 
spirational power. As an analysis of the letter, 
behold the dry technicality of a Biblical commen- 
tary of the former time and type. The pressed 
and dried leaves of a flower do not reveal its beauty 
and symmetry. If the Bible is to live, it must live 
in the soul. There it cannot be a dead letter. 
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For a simple outline of the wonderful variety in 
the sacred Book we take the liberty of a quotation 
from a former work : ^ 

'' The inspired Book is like a vast landscape, rich 
and varied, both in foreground and perspective. There 
are majestic mountain peaks whose summits pierce the 
clouds; peaceful valleys containing green pastures; 
trees and plants, waving grain and blooming flowers, 
fruitful gardens and sandy wastes, purling brooks and 
mighty rivers, lowing herds and gentle flocks, rocks, 
pitfalls, precipices, fog, sunshine, and shadow. Law, 
History, Poetry, and Prophecy, in the Old Testament, 
and the higher ethical and more spiritual teaching in 
the Gospels and Epistles of the New are mmgled in 
changing proportion in the different periods of the 
unique history of the Hebrew nation. Upon the sur- 
face of this great swift-flowing current are seen the 
simple dignity of patriarchal and pastoral life, the 
cruelty of slavery, institutes of priestly orders and sac- 
rificial offerings, the government of judgeship, the 
authority of kingship, graceful poetry and metrical 
psalmody, weary ages of captivity, prophetic teaching 
and warning, Messianic expectancy, fulfillment, tragedy, 
spiritual baptism, persecution, the planting of churches, 
and racial dispersion. 

" What wonderful life lessons are dramatically por- 
trayed in the symbolical epic of Job ; and its impres- 
siveness does not depend upon its historic verity, any 
more than does the significance of the Parable of the 



^ ** God's Image in Man," chapter on ** Biblical Revelation," 
Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
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Ten Virgins. The Psalms of David, which are full of 
pictures of ever<hanging and diverse spiritual moods, 
are equally instructive, and true to nature, whether 
written by the royal Psalmist or by a score of less- 
known authors. The letters to the seven Churches 
would have the same applicability if addressed to the 
churches of the world, as they had to those of a little 
comer of western Asia. The Sacred Hebrew Writings 
make up a grand chorus of warning, reproof, discipline, 
incentive, and inspiration." 



II 



EDEN AND THE FALL 

The Bible is a wonderful Book because it is full 
of hidden treasure. The letter of Scripture may 
be translated from Oriental into Occidental forms 
of speech^ but the rich glow of spiritual truth can 
be seen and felt only "between the lines," by the 
inner perception. Its prose, though not rhythmi- 
cal, is really poetic. So long as rigidity of form, 
doctrine, and proof texts, as such, are in the mind, 
the beauty and inner plasticity of the Word is 
veiled. 

( The story of Eden, and of Adam and Eve, is a 
signal example of the wealth of the East in alle- 
gory and literary art. One vital truth, however, 
should be kept constantly in mind. The thing or 
principle symbolized is always vastly greater than 
the illustration or symbol. The imagery comes, 
not to destroy but to fulfill. The figurative words 
and phrases are only the tools of the artist, and 
are of no more lasting significance than the 

painter's brush or the sculptor's chisel Think 

«7 
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of the generations gone by, who have been taught 
to venerate the tools which have been placed in 
front of the divine masterpiece, and have thereby 
" died without the sight." 

Before the full significance of the Edenic nar- 
rative can be interpreted, some knowledge of 
evolutionary and psychological processes is neces- 
sary. Creation no longer means something from 
nothing, but a process of unfoldment and se- 
quence. From the letter of the account, the 
details are arbitrary and historic, but incoherent. 
By divine fiat the cosmos springs forth out of 
nothing. But notwithstanding this superficial 
appearance, Moses, or other early Biblical writers 
concerned, had a poetic vision or intuitive percep- 
tion of the fundamental truth. This clear-sighted- 
ness stood in the place of scientific or technical 
acquirement. 

Before taking up the tradition more in detail, 
we may note the later and broader philosophy of 
creative development. To some, evolution still 
means Darwinian materialism, but this has passed 
as any full and coherent evolutionary statement. 
Though of great value in its own domain, and as 
an entering wedge, it is only partial and incom- 
plete. It is to science what literalism is to the 
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Bible. Only does development become fully- 
rounded and rational when it includes the psychi- 
cal and spiritual depths of being. Rich ore does 
not usually lie upon the surface. Philosophical 
idealism shows the fallacy of the theory that sen- 
sation is the basis of all knowledge. Darwin's 
dictum, that "all potency is contained in matter," 
has long enough been held up as defining evo- 
lution by its dogmatic opponents. Were not 
Spencer, Drummond, Le Conte, Fisk, and a host 
of others entitled to be called evolutionists? 
Spiritual unfoldment, as normal, is as impossible 
to the materialist as to the dogmatist. The former 
deals only with the factors of sense, while the 
latter defines evolution by the same limited stand- 
ard. " Men of straw " are easily knocked down. 
Kant gave a finishing touch to the doctrine that 
sensation forms the complete basis of knowledge, 
but his wonderful psychological analysis needed 
the crown and coxmterpart of the spiritual realm. 
Every man — and philosophers are no exception — 
receives his wages in the coin of his own realm. 
To disconnect matter, mind, and spirit, an essen- 
tial and interrelated trinity, is to make each frag- 
mentary and misleading. 

Evolution when grasped in its full breadth is 
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the handmaid of religion. Only an exclusive view 
of its lower side has made it seem atheistic, and 
like an enemy. On the other hand, an arbitrary 
religion of dogma, stripped of its vital relation to 
unfoldment, is equally misleading. If we insist 
upon breaking the beautiful sphere of truth into 
fragments, how can they be symmetrical ? 

The Fall, as an allegorical picture of an evolu* 
tionary boundary in human unfoldment, has been 
dealt with in two previous works by the writer,^ 
but the subject is so fundamental that in this con- 
nection a concise presentation seems necessary. 

Though the creative story shadows forth, in 
allegory and metaphor, an order of sequence in 
general accord with modem cosmology, its primal 
purpose is a portraiture of the nature of man. 
The curtain is lifted upon the drama of soul un- 
foldment. We turn outward and gaze into the 
past, when in reality its acts and scenes are within. 
It carries a dual significance, including the race, 
and also each individual unit. As the long physi- 
cal history of the steps of human development is 
told again in the gestative processes of the ante- 



^ <« The Symphony of life," chapter ** From the Pre-Adamic 
to the Human/' and '* God's Image in Man," chapter ** Evoln- 
tion as a Key," both pablished by Lee and Shepard, Boaton. 
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natal body, so the Adamic nature and experience 
is evermore repeated. What a convincing proof 
of the solidarity of the race that its history is 
re-written in every member. Adam in Eden was 
a candidate for humanity. In the narrative there 
are two accounts of the creation of man, which 
are radicaUy unlike. Rather the first was creating 
and the second forming. " And God said. Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness." This 
is a picture of real man — what he is in essence. 
In a certain deep sense he was divine and com- 
plete from the beginning. God's image could not 
be essentially imperfect, even though imperfectly 
manifested. It is the manifestation which per- 
ceptibly advances. 

The later account, in the second chapter reads : 
^'And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground." The first was man, the child of 
God, and the second, the outward form. The 
first was God's likeness, really a part of himself, 
and the second, man's material instrument or em- 
bodiment. Scientific, philosophical, and religious 
systems, alike, have taken the garment of flesh for 
the man himself. When this clothing becomes 
unfit for further service, and is laid aside for new 
combinations^ they say, <<man is dead." This 
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mistake has come down and received general in- 
stallation. The fonn of dust represents the com- 
mon opinion that man has had of himself. Is 
God made of dust, that it should be his image ? 
Though <'a living soul'' in reality, when measured 
by his own consciousness he is an animated form 
of clay. The one important and all comprehen- 
sive lesson in life is the transfer of the self-con- 
sciousness from the seeming to the real That is 
the " Jacob's ladder " which human understanding 
is to climb, step by step. All the experiences on 
this plane of life have this for their ultimate pur- 
pose. All the religions and " means of grace " 
are to this end. What is spiritual is primal, but 
in expression and consciousness the lower self 
comes first. The laws of growth, in order to 
be well understood, must be wrought in by ex- 
perience. Nothing less than the friction of this 
educational life will deeply engrave upon human 
consciousness the one great lesson : I am not what 
I seem ; I am spirit clothed upon. 

The divine image is ever back of all degrees of 
personality which imperfectly represent it. Adam 
stands for the first and lowest in the order of 
humanized expression. His name defines a state 
of consciousness — a mistaking of the shadow for 
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the substance — and all embodied souls pass 
through this zone in their development. When 
pre-Adamic man (man to be) becomes Adam, he 
enters the rudimentary class in humanity. What 
a step from the animal soul to the knowledge of 
good and evil. For the first time there is a 
glimpse of the moral law which hangs threaten- 
ingly overhead. Before, he had no aspiration, but 
now he aims forward at a mark but continually 
misses it. 

The story of human nature in Eden is inde- 
pendent of time, space, or locality. It is a passing 
vision of the universal order of development. 
Perfected animalhood can go no further in the 
Garden, and must emerge with a new faculty into 
the thorny field of wisdom by experience. The 
graduate of the lower order steps into the pri- 
mary department of the higher. Seemingly a fall^ 
really an infinite rise. 

It is quite immaterial whether Moses or some 
other intuitive soul wrote the Edenic allegory. 
The particular human channel for Truth is inci- 
dental, even though the vision be a rare and sig- 
nificant one. We glance at man in the making, 
with an epitome of cosmic correspondences. He- 
brew scholars inform u$ that that lan^age ha9 
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little tense significance. Its verb forms denote 
state or condition rather than time or circumstance. 
The translation is simple. Pre-Adamic man was 
a splendid creature and stood at the apex of his 
kingdom. With keen senses and fine physique, 
the color, odor, taste, and feeling of the Edenic 
paradise ministered to him completely. The Gar- 
den represents the utmost luxury and fullness of 
sensory enjoyment. Its occupant was innocent, 
irresponsible, and unmoral, being incapable of mor- 
ality or immorality. His instinct was exact but 
every rational and spiritual faculty yet was latent. 
He was the full ripeness of one great evolutionary 
subdivision and was now ready to cross the line to 
the next. Behold the Garden with its wealth of 
delight for every sense! Nothing was wanting 
and no improvement possible. But at length 
satiety became ominous. Such was, or is, the 
Edenic paradise within man. But on an event- 
ful day, the God-voice in the expanding soul be- 
came audible. From gestative slumber rationality 
emerged into the consciousness. 

Infantile and stumbling reason now took the 
helm and mistakes became the rule. What a con- 
trast with former unerring instinct 1 Trouble and 
friction everywhere I Was it not a great fall, and 
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what an apparent basis for the creative tradition 1 
But in reality, a limited and low-vaulted kingdom 
was exchanged for one of infinite possibilities. A 
quick transition, by the telling, but time is but a 
feeble factor in soul development. Millenniums 
may be required, merely for crossing a Ime. Eden 
was gone forever, but a great residuum of animal- 
ism was carried over. Unrest, discontent, the 
moral law, penalty, a sense of guilt, toil, and sweat, 
must be faced. How slow the progress and how 
slight the perception that all the obstacles were 
— and are to this day — educational advantages I 
Spiritual muscle is developed in the exerdse of 
their removal. 

Note again the rare and significant symbolism 1 
Adam and Eve represent the intellectual and the 
spiritual, the rational and the intuitive^ the mascu- 
line and the feminine elements in the human soul. 
These are in all souls, and sex is but superficial, 
but in general it marks a quaUtive predominance of 
one of them, as indexed by outward expression. 
Adam came first in order, as the rational faculty 
being lower in rank comes earlier into manifes- 
tation. How true to evolution in the order of 
unfoldmenti Some have rated the intuition as 
perfected instinct, or as its survival. But intui- 
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tion being intelligent, with unlimited possibilities! 
properly comes after rationality. 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil was 
in the midst of the Garden of the inner self, and 
the voice, now audible, told man that the penalty 
for partaking of its fruit — moral discernment — 
would be death, that is, to his type. Not physical 
dissolution which already prevailed, but an end to 
native innocence, animal contentment, and sensu- 
ous fullness. The animal, pure and simple, went 
down. That grade of soul was lost with the dis- 
covery <'as one of us, to know good and evil," and 
of a new and higher life. Spiritual perception was 
a fresh development and involved moral choice by 
contrast. Man was now to choose between the 
higher and lower, the lawful and the unlawful, and 
the seemmg and the real. A little later in the 
narrative, Cain and Abel personify the two states 
which bring forth fruit in outward expression. 
The lower appears first in the natural order, but 
Cain was no longer an animal, for he was conscious 
of wrong. 

To miss the mark (sin) is an experience, which, 
through penalty, is educational. To learn to choose 
the higher instead of the lower, constitutes salva- 
tion. During the slow imfoldment of the spiritual 
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soul) struggle^ pain, thorns^ and thistles of every 
kind, are rank in the consciousness, and triumph 
and defeat alternate in the candidate for spiritual 
and ideal manhood. Life is a series of charges 
and retreats, but on the whole of increasing ad- 
vances, at a price which makes spiritual values 
apparent. The lower is but the soil in which the 
higher takes root. This growth gains in breadth 
and grandeur, and comes from adverse conditions, 
overcome, outgrown, and left behind. The per- 
sistence of the substratum of animalism in man is 
shown by the outcroppings of selfishness, envy, 
strife, and war, which crowd human history. The 
animal nature, which was good in its own time, 
becomes an adversary if it emerges into rule 
during the human period. After it loses its right- 
ful crown, its new position is only to serve. 

Man's choice of the higher must be free, for if 
he were forced to take the higher road he would 
become an automaton. To wrestle with that lower 
selfhood which is typified or personified by the 
devil, is not only a duty but a privilege. " Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, 
to be tempted of the devil." (Matthew iv, i.) 
" Led up of the Spirit " is significant. The temp- 
tation and fasting for forty days is a striking alle- 
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gory of an inner period of great spiritual and 
moral development. Every soul has its wilder- 
ness. The recorded experience of Job, told in 
epic form, is a vivid object-lesson of the same 
principle made intensely dramatic by symbolism. 

As the Adamic soul is left behind and the spiri- 
tual self becomes dominant, the ego is lifted to a 
higher outlook. The divine element in man is his 
Redeemer, his subjective Christ. It is the leaven 
which leavens the whole lump. All souls are can- 
didates for such an incarnation. 

The whole Edenic delineation, including the ex- 
pulsion and the " flaming sword," is neither mean- 
ingless fiction, nor objective history, but a study 
in evolution, scientific as well as religious. It is a 
psychological and spiritual drama, put upon the 
stage and acted before us. The dominant animal 
makes his final adieu and rationality leaps to the 
front. The former has served well but now is 
deposed, while his successor is but an inexperi- 
enced child. How weak and helpless the babe 
of to-day appears when compared with the trained 
Arabian horse, and yet how far superior in rank, 
potentiality, and spiritual consciousness! When 
humanity burst its shell in the animal soul, the 
nucleus for divine capacity and unbounded ideals 
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was in evidence. The very wealth of possibili- 
ties in store produced immediate discouragement. 
There was kindled an intense longing utterly inca- 
pable of near-by satisfaction. It was a great 
hunger with but a morsel of bread in sight. 

The Eden of sensuous delight was no longer 
possible, and Adamic man — now human — was 
forced out, and this by no arbitrary divine ruling, 
but by the necessity of his own nature. But Eden 
was still a sweet recollection, and, for the present, 
what a contrast! While the children of Israel 
were on their way to the Promised Land, their 
longing turned back toward "the flesh pots of 
Egypt." Many to-day are trying to find the road 
back to Eden, believing that paradise still lies in 
that direction. Even awakened souls have some 
corresponding experience. They are so far behind 
their own ideals that there is deep discouragement 
over present attainment. Sometimes we look back 
to the ignorant innocence of childhood as a kind 
of Eden, which it well typifies. What a weight 
of responsibility comes with added years, greater 
knowledge and awareness of our spiritual potential ! 

The human mind is filled with new longings and 
glimpses of lofty ideals. But still man turns his 
face back toward the Garden-gate, and there 



